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IN VACATION. 



Lord Russell, — Lord Russell, a famous jurist, once went to Scot- 
land to help the Liberals in a campaign. He purposely began his 
speech with a few sentences of bad Scotch, and then, when the con- 
fusion caused by the blunder had subsided, he said: 

"Gentlemen, I do not speak Scotch, but I vote Scotch, and I often 
drink Scotch." He was greeted with tremendous applause. 



Penalty for Bigamy. — When Russell was a young man he was 
sitting in a court listening to a trial for bigamy. A friend leaned 
across to him and asked: "Russell, what is the extreme penalty for 
bigamy?" 

"Two mothers-in-law," was the reply. 



A Judgment Reversed. — It so happened that a steady line of de- 
cisions of the supreme court of the Philippine islands during the 
early months of the present year, reversed numerous rulings by 

Judge , a trial judge lately resigned. So, when Colonel Joe 

Wolfson, formerly of the New Orleans Bar, arose one morning in 
July to argue a case for the appellant, he opened with these words: 
"If your Honors please, there are a few errors in this case in addition 
to the fact that the judgment below was rendered by Ex-Judge 
S ." 



A Doctor and a Lawyer. — It is proverbial that the eminent physi- 
cian when on the witness stand has a very poor opinion of lawyers 
in general and particularly the one who happens to be cross-exam- 
ining. On one occasion, during a prolonged and Wordy tilt between 
lawyer and doctor, the former, losing all patience, exclaimed: 

"I verily believe, sir, that you do not know enough of medicine 
to cure a ham!" 

"And," said the calm man of medical lore, "I am absolutely positive 
that you, sir, do not know enough of law to try a case of lard." 



Resented the Imputation. — In a trial before Judge Dawkins, of the 
Fourth District Court of Louisiana, one of the witnesses was an old 
negro woman whose manner of testifying caused considerable amuse- 
ment in the court room. Realizing the impression she was making, 
she redoubled her efforts until finally the judge called her down with 
"Come, auntie, stop that foolishness and go on with your story." 
Earnestly the old darkey stared at the judge and presently with an 
injured air replied: "White man, I ain't tellin' no story. I'se tellin' 
de God's truth." 



His Motive. — Quite recently in England a person was indicted for 
maliciously placing an obstruction on a railway. And it was seriously 
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set up that he ought not to be convicted, because his motive was sim- 
ply to get a reward for reporting the matter, and was not to injure 
railway passengers or property. This reminds one of Roper v. Knott 
(Eng. 1898), in which it was, unsuccessfully, contended that a man 
who put three pints of water into four gallons of milk ought not to 
be convicted of malicious damage to his master's property, because ne 
only meant to be able to sell that extra quantity of milk and pockei 
the extra money so obtained. 



Conviction upon No True Bill. — A remarkable incident marked 
the proceedings at the Northampton (England) Quarter Ses- 
sions last summer, when a man named Dalman was in- 
dicted for unlawfully setting fire to his household furniture, 
The grand jury "returned no true bill," but the clerk mistook this 
for a true bill. When the case was called on the prisoner pleaded 
guilty. Owing to his previous good character the Recorder said he 
would like to consider what sentence he should pass, at the same 
time pointing out the serious nature of the crime. The Court after- 
wards adjourned, and the mistake was then discovered, when the 
accused was released. 



Proper Place for the Jury. — An Irish judge tells the following story 
of one of the juries in the south of Ireland, where he was trying a 
case. The usher of the court proclaimed, with due solemnity, the 
usual formula: "Gentlemen of the jury, take your proper places in 
the court!" whereupon seven of them, instinctively, walked into the 
prisoners' dock. 
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The Encyclopedic Digest of Virginia and West Virginia Repprts. 

Vol. 8. The Michie Company, Charlottesville, Va., 1907. 

The present volume of this work digests the Reports of the two 
Virginias upon the subjects of "Intoxication" to "Jurisdiction," in- 
clusive. The very important subjects of "Judgments and Decrees," 
"Joint Tenants and Tenants in Common," and "Judicial Sales and 
Rentings" take up most of the volume. The article on "Judgments 
and Decrees" covers 467 pages and is without question one of the 
most complete and valuable specimens of legal bibliography, in the 
line of Digest work, ever offered the profession. The whole case law, 
with full reference to statutes is given in admirable arrangement. 
The history, definition, statutory enactment, as passed upon by the 
courts, together with every decision, bringing the law from its very 
commencement in the States down to the courts' latest utterance, is 
set out in such shape that the law upon any given point can be 
rapidly and easily found. 

"Judicial Sales and Rentings" looks at first somewhat odd, for we 
are apt to forget that land is frequently rented, as well as sold, under 



